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OVERVIEW 


The Baader-Meinhof Gang (BMG) was a West Ger- 
man left-wing terrorist group that strove to create a 
Marxist—-Leninist state by using urban guerrilla tactics 
against what it considered to be the representatives of 
imperialist exploitation and oppression. The BMG went 
through several incarnations during the group’s active 
life span. Of particular relevance to this discussion is 
that the first generation “Baader-Meinhof Gang” spawned 
what eventually became known as the Red Army Faction 
(RAF), which included those original BMG members who 
had not been imprisoned or forced to flee Germany in the 
1970s, along with members of other left-wing terrorists 
groups such as the German Socialist Patient’s Collective. 
During the course of its existence, the RAF consisted of 
some 30 dedicated members (including leaders such as 
Andreas Baader, Ulrike Meinhof, Gundrun Ensslin, and 
Jan-Carl Raspe) and up to 200 supporters (including such 
prominent individuals as politicians Horst Mahler and 
Silke Maier-Witt) (Huffman, 2002). 


BACKGROUND 


The BMG’s origin can be traced to the era of student 
protests during the 1960s. Several leftist student groups 
developed during this period, many of which drew inspira- 
tion from the 1967 shooting of a protester at arally against 
the visiting Shah of Iran. The BMG surfaced after a small 
group of students led by the charismatic Andreas Baader 
firebombed two department stores. When Ulrike Meinhof 
led a public escape freeing Baader from arrest, the BMG 
name was bestowed on the group (Pearlstein, 1984). The 
BMG soon became a notorious but popular bank-robbing 
outfit, and at one point the BMG reportedly enjoyed the 
support of up to 25% of West Germans under the age of 
30 (Wright, 1990). This support quickly waned, however, 
when the group began to incorporate lethal means in its 
attacks. 

In 1970, Baader, Meinhof, and several other members 
of the group fled West Germany and traveled to the Jor- 
danian desert to train with the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine. The group lasted 2 months in 
the desert before being thrown out because of the strains 
they placed on their Palestinian trainers. Yet this proved 
to be a significant “milestone” for terrorism, since it was 
purportedly the first time one terrorist group had ever 
successfully trained another (Hoffman, 1998). 
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After returning to Germany, the BMG proceeded to rob 
banks and plant bombs targeting prominent individuals 
and industries they viewed as capitalist exploiters. Sev- 
eral U.S. military installations were targeted as well, 
for example, the 1972 pipe bombing of a U.S. Army 
installation in response to the U.S. mining of North 
Vietnamese harbors (Hoffman, 1998). Leaders Baader, 
Meinhof, Ensslin, and Raspe were arrested in 1972, after 
which the group’s efforts shifted toward trying to free its 
imprisoned comrades. These efforts included several mur- 
ders, kidnappings, hijackings, and hostage seizures. The 
BMG also capitalized on areport of missing mustard agent, 
a well-known chemical warfare agent, by threatening the 
German government with the missing substance in an 
attempt to negotiate the release of its leaders (Claridge, 
2001). Finally, after numerous attempts failed to bring 
about their release, the group’s leaders apparently com- 
mitted multiple suicides in Stammheim prison in October 
1977 (Huffman, 2002). 

During its 30 years of activities, the group was held 
responsible for at least 34 deaths. The terrorist activities 
of successive generations of RAF members continued until 
1998, when the RAF sent a formal communiqu& to the 
Reuters wire service declaring the group had officially 
disbanded. 


THE BMG AND BIOLOGICAL WEAPONS 


In the early 1980s, Germany’s Neue Illustrierte Revue and 
the French paper Le Figaro reported that in 1980 French 
and German police had raided a RAF safe house in Paris, 
where they found an improvised laboratory with flasks of 
botulinum toxin. 

Later, a detailed account of this purported makeshift 
laboratory appeared in America the Vulnerable (Douglass 
and Livingston, 1987). The sixth-floor apartment con- 
tained typed sheets on bacterial pathology. Marginal notes 
were identified by graphologists as being the handwriting 
of Silke Maier-Witt, who was a medical assistant by pro- 
fession and a terrorist by night. Other items included 
medical publications dealing with the struggle against 
bacterial infection. In the bathroom, the French authori- 
ties found a bathtub filled with flasks containing cultures 
of Clostridium botulinum. 

However, the Public Prosecutor’s Office in Karlsruhe 
eventually concluded the account from Le Figaro “did not 
correspond with the facts and drew false conclusions,” 
and the office further noted that there was “no evidence 
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whatsoever that the members of the RAF’ had planned or 
prepared an attack using biological agents” (Taylor and 
Trevan, 2001). The terrorists purportedly involved in the 
incident, Maier-Witt in particular, were never charged 
with any crimes related to the reports (Taylor and Trevan, 
2001). 

The use of mass-casualty weapons falls outside the 
BMG’s modus operandi, which focused largely on high- 
profile West German political and economic targets. RAF 
members never issued any public statements regarding 
the acquisition of biological agents, and no verified evi- 
dence ofbiological weapons production by the group exists. 
Although it is possible that the publicity received by the 
RAF’s 1975 report regarding stolen mustard agent encour- 
aged the group to explore (if not produce) biological and 
chemical weapons, such efforts have never been confirmed. 


Selected Chronology 


e June 2, 1967. Student protester Benno Ohnesorg is 
shot at a Berlin demonstration against the Shah of 
Iran, leading many of the members of the BMG to 
meet formally for the first time and agree to take up 
arms against “imperialism” (Huffman, 2010). 

e April 2, 1968. Kaufhaus Schneider Department Store 
is firebombed by Baader, Ensslin, and others (Huff- 
man, 2010). 

e May 14, 1970. Baader escapes from a guarded library 
while researching a book with Meinhof. The media 
then dubs the group the “Baader-Meinhof Gang” 
(Huffman, 2010). 

e February 2, 1972. The group bombs the West Berlin 
British Yacht Club, killing one (Huffman, 2010). 

e May 11, 1972. Three pipe bombs were placed by 
group members at the headquarters ofthe U.S. Army 
in Frankfurt am Main, killing one U.S. officer and 
injuring several others. The bombs were placed to 
protest the mining of the North Vietnamese harbors 
by the United States (Hoffman, 1998). 

e May 19, 1972. RAF members place six bombs in 
the Springer Press office. Three explode, injuring 17 
people (Huffman, 2010). 

e May 24, 1972. Car bombs placed by the group kill 
three U.S. soldiers at the Campbell Barracks in Hei- 
delberg (Huffman, 2010). 


e June 1972. Baader, Raspe, Ensslin, and Meinhof are 
arrested by German authorities in a string of raids 
(Huffman, 2010). 


e November 10, 1974. Günter von Denkmann, presi- 
dent of Germany’s Superior Court of Justice, is killed 
in a botched kidnapping by 2nd of June Movement, a 
BMG breakaway faction, in response to Holger Meins’ 
death in prison (Huffman, 2010). 

e February-March 1975. 2nd of June Movement mem- 
bers kidnap Peter Lorenz, the Christian Democratic 
candidate for mayor of West Berlin, and they demand 
the release of several RAF and 2nd of June members 
imprisoned for offenses other than murder. Several 
are released, including Peter Lorenz (Huffman, 2010). 


e April 24, 1975. Six members of the RAF take over 
the West German Embassy in Stockholm, seizing 
hostages and rigging the building to explode. After 
their demands for the release of the BMG’s leaders 
are not met, the group executes two embassy attaches 
before the bombs in the basement prematurely deto- 
nate, killing two of the terrorists. The rest surrender 
without incident (Huffman, 2010). 

e May 1975. Reports begin to circulate the RAF had 
stolen mustard agent from a U.S./British military 
storage facility, and it was planning to use the gas 
against several German cities ifthe RAF leaders were 
not released. It was later learned the group had been 
trying to capitalize on a British news release describ- 
ing the missing mustard canisters. The canisters 
were eventually found (Claridge, 2001). 

e May 9, 1976. Ulrike Meinhof hangs herself in her cell 
in Stammheim prison (Huffman, 2010). 

e October 1977. Palestinians hijack a Frankfurt-bound 
737 aircraft and demand the release of the BMG’s 
leaders. The plane lands in Mogadishu and was 
stormed by a German GSG-9 team, which kills all 
but one of the terrorists. After hearing of the failed 
attempt, Baader, Raspe, and Ensslin commit suicide 
on October 17, 1977. Irmgard Müller, another group 
member who was imprisoned with its leaders, stabs 
herself multiple times but survives (Huffman, 2010). 

e April 1998. Members ofthe RAF send Reuters a for- 
mal communiqu& announcing its disbandment (Huff- 
man, 2010). 
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